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COMPLETE BUSINESS RECOVERY IS ASSURED 


WE SHOULD FACE THE PRESENT SIT 
UATION HONESTLY. THERE HAS BEEN 
TOO MUCH WHISTLING IN THE GRAVE. 
YARD. THIS FAMILIAR PRACTICE IS 
MERELY VOCAL CAMOUFLAGE FOR 
PESSIMISM, AND ITS INSINCERITY 
WEAKENS THE CONFIDENCE OF OTH- 
ERS. MOREOVER, IT IS UNNECESSARY, 
SINCE THERE ARE MANY CIRCUM- 
STANCES WHICH JUSTIFY REAL COUR 
AGE. LET US LOOK AT THE FACTS 
SQUARELY. 

BUSINESS, IN ORDER TO KEEP UP THE 
TREMENDOUS VOLUME OF _ TRADE, 
GORGED ITSELF ON BORROWED MONEY, 
CONSUMED ALL THE CREDIT IT COULD 
FIND AND ADDED A GREAT DEAL OF 
WEIGHT IN THE REGION OF ITS IN- 
VENTORIES. THEN IT WAS COMPELLED 
SUDDENLY TO GO ON A LIGHT DIET 
AND REDUCE TOWARD NORMAL DI- 
MENSIONS. ILLS OF ONE SORT AND 
ANOTHER NATURALLY FOLLOWED. 

IN FACT, BUSINESS HAS BEEN SUF- 
FERING FROM A BAD CASE OF DEPRES- 
SION. BUT THE CRISIS HAS PASSED 
AND A COMPLETE ULTIMATE RECOV- 
ERY NOW SEEMS ASSURED. THE SPEED 
WITH WHICH THIS RECOVERY CAN BE 
EFFECTED DEPENDS LARGELY ON THE 
SELF-CONFIDENCE OF THE PATIENT 
AND OF THOSE AROUND THE BEDSIDE. 
COURAGE WILL HASTEN THE CURE. 


THOMAS E. WILSON, 
President, American Institute of Meat Packers. 
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THE APOTHEOSIS OF SILK 


This Product Was Not Only Queen, but King, Prince and 
Prime Minister Last Week at the Grand Central Palace, 
Where American Dyes Made Wondrous Exposition Possible 


HERE is a crude, probably vul- 

gar, descriptive expression cur- 

rent in American slang which 
was never any too happy a vehicle 
ior one’s thoughts even in its best 
days and which, from constant repeti- 
tion and overwork, now rather tends 
to cheapen the object to which it is 
applied. When the _ light-minded 
wanted to convey an impression of 
extreme richness, exclusiveness or 
general patricianism, they were wont 
to remark: “That looks like a mil- 
lion dollars.” We are guiltily aware 
of its shortcomings, well aware that 
it neither tells the story nor begins 
to convey the idea which we hold 
straining at its leash, yet, to the en- 
tire exclusion of many another more 
elegant and adequate phrase, this bit 
of still-popular argot, somehow or 
other, persisted in forcing itself to 
mind and succeeded in lodging there 
permanently after we had departed 
from the First International Silk Ex- 
position held last week at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York City. 


We are ashamed, and apolgize to 
the wonder-working committee which 
was responsible for the creation of 
so lovely a thing as this event proved 
to be.- Nevertheless, if for no better 
reason than to relieve ourselves of 
the hideous refrain, we must say that 
from the -Rolls-Royce cars parked 
outside, to the final breath of in- 
cense wafted outward by the curtain 
as it fell upon the gorgeous Pageant, 
the Silk Show looked like a million 
dollars. And if the language be 
cheap and tawdry, accept our emphatic 
assurance that the Exposition was 
not. 

Having had our own way about 
the selection of an opening phrase, 
we shall now try to be more just, 
and, if possible, more capable in ap- 
preciation. We fell a-groping for 
words principally because, from the 
standpoint of sheer beauty and ap- 
peal to the senses, the Silk Show is 
easily foremost—and by reason of its 
very nature must continue to.be fore- 
most—among all the “set” trade ex- 
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hibits held in this country; that is to 
say, classing it with the Chemical 
Show, the Automobile Show, the 
Textile Show and others, and ex- 
cluding the numerous fashion shows, 
which belong in another category. 
The Chemical Show was certainly 
not wanting in pictorial features, al- 
though making no bid for any as a 
whole, while the Textile Show, of 
course, set out for and achieved 
much in the way of the spectacular; 
but the Silk Show so far outshone 
even the latter as to mark it off as 
unique. 

All this may be regarded by some 
as the superficial side of the affair, 
but it is not. It is essential. The 
purpose of the Show was to make a 
heavy bid for public attention as, well 
as trade attention; and no matter 
how well those responsible for the 
practical side of the exhibition had 
performed their work, it would have 
been in vain had it not been for the 
The success 


presence of this appeal. 
of an industry as an industry is 
gauged by the quality of its prod- 
ucts, but the success of an exhibition 
as an exhibition is gauged by the de- 
gree in which it attracts and inter- 
ests visitors, and the degree in which 


it is remembered and talked about 
after it is all over. Viewed in this 
light, our “superficialities” become 
true fundamentals, and to the pro; 
mulgators of the Silk Show belongs 
the credit of having turned in perfect 
scores in both divisions of the un- 
dertaking. Moreover, these self- 
same pictorial qualities of the Silk 
Show are anything but superficiali- 
ties to readers of this journal, for was 
not the basis of the appeal to be 
summed up in one word: Color? 
Rob the Silk Show of its color and 
there would be nothing left but some 
machinery and demonstrations of 
manufacturing processes, and yards 
and yards of almost meaningless fab- 
ric, good for nothing in the world 
except to cover the human frame— 
and then what would become of pub- 
lic appeal? Instead, the Show was 
vivid evidence that the Silk industry 
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is the Dye industry’s fairest daugh- 
ter, and served well to remind the 
public anew that the latter industry 
is the key to so many beautiful, de- 
sirable and useful products that its 
role is one of primary importance in 
our economic scheme. If there could 
only have been some way—and we 
truly regret that there was not—of 
forcing it upon visitors that the same 
industry which helped to produce the 
Silk Show also played a part in pro- 
ducing the explosives and gases nec- 
essary to protect all this loveliness 
from future harm, many of the drugs 
and medicines used to allay pain and 
check disease, the perfumes which 
rendered more attractive a thousand 
stylishly gowned women who viewed 
the exhibits, the photographs of gar- 
ments which adorned many of the 
booths, and even some of the flavors 
in the visitors’ food—a great and 
useful lesson might have been driven 
home then and there. 

Continuing with the _ superficial- 
fundamental aspects of the Show, let 
us take a fresh start by saying that 
the ceiling of the main floor of the 
Palace had completely disappeared, 
as well as the space above the central 
court, beneath heavy drapes of silken 
fabrics. The effect was magical. 
Proceeding down the center aisle, 
which had been named “A Street in 
Bagdad,” one found the exhibitors 
flanking this thoroughfare admirably 
carrying out the Oriental motif in 
their hangings and decorations—all, 
of course, in silks of the most splen- 
did hues imaginable. It is simply 
beyond our powers to convey an ade- - 
quate picture of the combined effect 
of the exhibits occupying the main 
floor, and we shall not try. Brilliant, 
gorgeous, variegated, luxurious, opu- 
lent, dazzling, as well as subdued, re- 
strained, mysterious, soothing, rest- 
ful, refreshing, and up the scale 
again to invigorating,  scintillat- 
ing, iridescent, vivid, voluptuous, 
riotous, and even barbaric, are some 
of the adjectives which present them- 
selves offhand. Many _ exhibitors 
went in for gay and exhilarating ef- 
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fects, while others achieved fairy-like 
grottos by the use of soft lights, 
transparent materials and ephemeral 
—no, we don’t mean fugitive—hues. 
Here and there were exhibits achiev- 
ing artfully graded tonal effects; 
elsewhere, and in great profusion, 
were booths which fairly outrivaled 
the rainbow, yet without, however, 
detracting in the least from the gen- 
eral harmony, while the generous use 
of living models added still further 
vivacity to the picture. But it is of 
no use; we must hurry on, and in 
any case the task would require at 
least a Homer to provide descriptive 
powers of sufficiently high voltage 
to re-create the scene for those un- 
fortunate enough to have missed it. 

The real climax to each afternoon 
and evening was, of course, the Pag- 
eant, which symbolically portrayed 
“The Story of Silk,” from the ancient 
Chinese legend of the discovery of 
silk as interpreted by Desiree Lu- 
bovska, former premiere danseuse of 
the New York Hippodrome, and her 
ballet. and its progression into and 
through the various countries from 
the Eastern to the Western world 
and its ultimate possibilities in the 
present era. ‘The various costumes, 
in which silk figured prominently, 
based on the historical records, were 
shown separately by members of the 
company and included a Chinese em- 
peror and empress of 2640 B. C. or 
thereabouts, this date marking the 
origin of silk in that country; an 
Egyptian slave girl, a Grecian gen- 
eral, a Roman emperor, a Japanese 
mikado, a dancing girl of India, a 
plebeian girl of Persia, an Arabian 
nomad, the Emperor Justinian and 
the Empress Theodora in Constanti- 
nople, an African silk merchant, a 
Spanish queen of the Tenth century, 
an Italian lady of the Renaissance, 
the French Madame de Pompadour, 
England’s queen, Elizabeth; two 
pages in Swiss costume, and, lastly, 
Americans of Colonial days and “Of 
Yesterday.” 

Then followed a brief interlude to 
allow for a quite charming conceit 
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entitled ‘“Mjle. Vanity,” which 
brought forward a very modern 
young miss in the act of arising and 
donning, with the help of two maids, 
something exceedingly chic in—er— 
er—street frocks, after which the 
“Fashions of the Moment,” in silk, 
of course, were presented in be- 
wildering array, showing number- 
less styles in children’s dresses, men’s 
and women’s bathing suits, men’s 
Palm Beach suitings, women’s sport 
suits, shopping dresses, street cos- 
tumes, afternoon dresses, tea gowns, 
dinner gowns, evening wraps and 
gowns, ball gowns and dancing 
frocks. The Pageant was devised 
and staged by Alexander Leftwich, 
by arrangement with Daniel Froh- 
man, and credit is due this gentle- 
man for the manner in which he con- 
densed the story of silk, including so 
many fashions of to-day, into thirty 
minutes. 

But if the staging, lighting and 
musical effects were competently 
handled, this cannot be said of the 
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provision made for visitors. In fact, 
since it is not good form to speak ill 
of the absent, perhaps we had better 
refrain from comment altogether. 
There was no provision worthy of 
the name, and this is a real defect 
which should, in some way, be reme- 
died next year. It is safe to say that 
two-thirds of the people who desired 
to see the Pageant were unable to do 
so, and that at least two-fifths of 
those who succeeded in gaining a 
place to stand within range of the 
stage, which was immediately above 
and to the rear of the stairs leading 
up from the main entrance, had most 
of their field of vision obscured by 
the series of huge pillars located at 
either side of the aisle. lor more 
than a half-hour before the Pageant 
began the congestion at the head of 
the stairs was terrific ; we have played 
football, which is something, and we 
have been in New York subway 
crushes, which is something else, but 
now that we have withstood the Silk 
Show jam we at last feel entitled to 
call ourself a Rugged Creature. From 
all this it may be inferred that we 
failed to secure a good position, and 
hence are Sore. Such, however, is 
not the case, as luck was with us: 
these few remarks are inspired solely 
by what we heard afterward in the 
wav of comment, both in the build- 
ing and on the street, and by our 
own conviction that it is a great pity 
to expend so much effort to create 
something like the Silk Pageant only 
to have it wasted on more than half 
of those for whom it was intended, 
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and to have it leave the other half 
vexed and against the 
It is difficult to know, 


we must admit, where else the Pa- 
geant could have been staged, since 
but two floors were available, yet the 
Committee should find a way next 
year in spite of difficulties, or else 
abandon the idea of a Pageant, for if 
they have anything to gain by the 
inclusion of this spectacle, which 
must be the case if they are willing 
to go to so much trouble as had evi- 
dently been lavished upon it, they 
can only gain their end by arranging 
it so that everyone can at least have 
a chance to stand on tip-toe for an 
occasional glimpse at what is going 
on—and that without being shoved 
violently from side to side. The 
main entrance to the Show is not the 
place for an audience to stand if that 
audience is expected to keep its good 
nature. 

Upstairs, the educational side of 
the Show brought forward the Chi- 
nese method of reeling raw silk. 
demonstrated by reeling girls from 
Shanghai; sericulture at the Uni 
versities of Nanking and Canton, the 
tests to which imported silk is sub 
mitted upon its arrival in the United 
States, the work of the silk throw 
ster, the reeling of Italian raw silk. 
shown by girls from the northern 
provinces of Italy; the winding of 
raw silk on modern winders, doubling 
and spinning, the reeling of thrown 
silks into skeins; quilling, coning and 
warping: a warp twisting-in | ma- 
chine in operation, the operation of 
humidifiers in silk throwing plants. 
looms weaving crepe and taffeta in 
operation, a hand loom for crafts 
work: a velvet loom in operation and 
a velvet shearing machine in opera 
tion, skein dyeing, the work of th: 
T Color Card Association of 


vindictive 
management. 


rextile 
the United States, a showing of dyed 
and printed fabrics, the engraving of 
rolls for printing machines, the pro- 
duction of tied and dyed batiks, silk 
finishing machinery, a_ five-color 
printing machine in operation, the 
production of block printing, braid- 
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ing machinery, glove making, water 
softening plants for use in textile 
mills, a. modern ribbon loom, im- 
proved type knitting machines, the 
spooling of sewing silk, reeling and 
re-reeling by Japanese girls and ex- 
hibits of Japanese raw silk. 

The Silk Show marks the first 
time in the history of the industry 
that silk has had a definite spokes- 
man through the medium of its own 
exhibit. As Charles Cheny, treasurer 
of Cheny Brothers and president of 
the Silk Association of America, de- 
clared at its opening: “To impress 
on the minds of the American public 
not only that Silk is Queen, but to 
show that the American silk industry 
has gained for itself a rank which is 
commensurate with the high rank of 
silk itself—that is the fundamental 
purpose of the International Silk 
Show, the first exhibition of its kind 
ever staged in America. 

“We must demand recognition as 
one of the great industries of the 
country and ask of our fellow coun- 
trymen that they shall realize that 
we are real contributors to the pros- 
perity of the land, and that while we 
provide work we also provide a use- 
ful and essential article, both for 
wear and for an unlimited use in 
many fields, and at the same time 
help to make the world more beauti- 
ful. Our exhibition is not in- 
tended to advertise or promote the 
interests especially of the individual 
exhibitors. We aim to glorify silk 
and to exalt the silk industry, and 
our chief endeavor will be to create a 
harmonious and beautiful picture and 
to teach simple and fundamental facts 
concerning our work.” 

By the accomplishment of the for 
mer, the accomplishment of the latter 
is always materially aided, as anyone 
can readily find out by making the 
experiment, and how well Mr. 
Cheny’s committee succeeded in do- 
ing both will be testified to by the 
many who attended the affair. When 
we spoke of the Silk Show as “look- 
ing like a million dollars,” it was our 
intention to open the path for a bet- 
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ter conveyance of the idea that the 
Silk Show was a richly beautiful 
thing whose gorgeousness was never 
allowed to get out of bounds, and 
where dignity and _ restraint 
characteristics. 


were 
marked 

This and the importance of the dye 
industry in making the event what 
it was, are the reasons for the pres- 
ence of this talk about the Silk Show 
in The Reporter. If these ideas have 
been conveved, it has not been placed 
herein in vain. 

And as a final word, we would ad- 
vise all who are inté¢rested in things 
which are beautiful and which help 
to make life worth living and the 
world a better place to live in— 
should these, we say, find business 
next year interfering with an intend- 
ed visit to the Second of what we 
hope will grow into a long series of 
silk shows, then by all means, we 
would counsel them, give up busi- 
ness! 
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DISTORTING THE TRUTH 


When last week there was published 
in this journal a part of the annual 
trade report of the Wetterald & Pfister 
Company, a portion of this document 
—the part dealing with Swiss, German 
and American factories—was withheld. 
The reason for the omission, as ex- 
plained at that time, was because it was 
believed that certain statements therein 
might easily convey an erroneous im- 
pression of the relative positions of the 
German and American industries. 


In fact, it is quite evident that there 
is a whole-hearted attempt in the first 
half of the report to minimize to the 
greatest possible degree the German ac- 
complishments, while at the same time 
there is a distinct attempt to magnify 
the strength of the American industry. 


And inasmuch as the whole report 
succeeds admirably in distorting—for 
the unwary and the uninformed—the 
true situation, it is treated separately 
here. 

Under the heading, “German Fac- 
tories,” the report states: 

“A special report on the dyestuff 


Name of Company 
Badische Anilin & Soda-fabrik.... 
moniter ar O., Fh. Ges, chain a sess es 
Farbenfabriken vorm. Fr. Bayer & 
Co. 

Aciien Gesellschaft 
fabrikation 
Farbwerke Hoechst, vorm. Meister 

Lucius & Bruning 
Chemische Fabriken vormals Weiler 
ter Meer 


2 


2 
fuer Anilin- 
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10,200,000 


24,200,000 
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market in Germany was published by 
us last August and the situation is fully 
covered therein in a general way; we 
will, however, add some facts which 
have only come to our notice since the 
publication of this special report. 

“The appended table of net prof- 
its, after deducting cost of operations, 
and dividends declared by the large 
German companies sheds interesting 
light on their operations during the fis- 
cal year 1919-1920 (information sup- 
plied by our Basle office) : 

“These figures are, of course, subject 
to egregious misinterpretation. One is 
led to believe that the companies have 
prospered and that operations have 
been on a larger scale. 

“As almost every company’s man- 
agement emphasized in its report to 
stockholders, the increased profits are 
almost entirely due to the fact that Ger- 
many’s exports of dyestuffs were fa- 
vored in a most abnormal degree by the 
depression of her currency. Should the 
actual figures be calculated on a gold 
basis as against pre-war figures, or even 
only against war time figures, the pic- 
ture would be completely changed. We 
are, as a matter of fact, inclined to the 
conclusion that her exports must have 
been of negligible quantity as otherwise 
the increases in profits, due to the high 
value of foreign currencies compared to 
the Reichsmark, should have _ been 
vastly greater than is indicated in the 
above schedule. 

“Figures covering actual production 
or actual exports are unfortunately not 
available and on account of very irreg- 
ular conditions an estimate would prob- 


Net Profits 

Reischmarks 
1919-20 1918-19 
7,000,000 11,000,000 
2 500,000 750,000 


Dividends 
Per Cent 
1919-20 1918-19 
18 12 
14 % 


9,000,000 13,000,000 18 } 12 


4,900,000 18 12 


15,000,000 14 12 


2,600,000 1,150,000 12 10 
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ably be misleading. It is generally con- 
ceded, however, that the improvement 
which came during the summer months 
has again been offset by coal shortage 
and other deterring influences, and that 
German dyestuffs will not be available 
for export until towards the end of the 
coming year (1921) or even later, and 
then only small quantities. 

“The annual reports of the large Ger 
man companies are most pessimistic 
concerning the immediate future; a 
very interesting bit of information is 
contained in the report of the stock- 
holders meeting of the Badische Anilin 
& Sodafabrik (November, 1920—this 
was not the annual meeting but a spe- 
cial meeting) from which we quote as 
follows: 

““The management resolved te con- 
tinue the contract concerning “pooling 
of interests” (Interessengemeinschaft). 
It emphasized the difficulties of com- 
peting in the world markets due to the 
strong competition created by the war 
in other countries. The industries in 
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these countries moreover are encour- 
aged greatly by restrictions concerning 
importation of German dyes. This ap- 
plies especially to the U. S. A. factories 
who have entrenched themselves in 
other dye consuming countries, notably 
in the Oriental countries, in a manner 
which seriously jeopardizes our posi- 
tion. For this reason we must make 
ourselves competitive by the highest 
possible concentration and by pooling 
the German color interests. 


“This information is all the more in- 
teresting in view of the fact that the 
Chemical Foundation of America 
(founded during the war) has acquired 
the majority of German patents for 
making dyes and, according to latest re- 
ports, is actually licensing a number of 
U. S. A. color manufacturers to pro- 
duce these dyes from these patents. If 
these — are successfully produced in 
the U.S. A. by the German processes, 
it might be a difficult task for the Ger- 
man makers ever again to enter the U. 
S. A. market on a competitive basis for 
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in addition to these measures taken by 
the Chemical Foundation, it is expected 
that the U. S. A. Government will 
either pass legislation restricting or pro- 
hibiting German dye importations, or 
will levy an enormous import duty, un- 
der cover of which the U. S. A. manu- 
facturers will have time and oppor- 
tunity to work the German processes. 
While this is being written, the news 
comes from London that the Govern- 
ment measure prohibiting dye importa- 
tions for ten years, has been adopted.” 

There is little doubt but that the Ger- 
man figures showing profits in marks 
do make things out to be on a larger 
scale than has been the case in Ger- 
many up to the present, but it is the fu- 
ture, and the potentialities of the Ger- 
man industry plus the avowed deter- 
mination as to what it will do to the 
American industry once the latter is 
left unprotected, which have to be 
thought of. Moreover, this report does 
not call attention to the fact that it is 
this very depreciation of the mark 
which renders it all the more impossible 
for America to think of competing with 
the German kartel until conditions have 
changed, which will not be for several 
years at the very least, according to 
most views. If the argument of the 
depreciated mark holds good in one in- 
stance, it also holds good in the other. 

Now observe what is said under the 
heading “American Factories” : 

“The progress made by American 
factories both in regard to quantity and 
quality of production is so well known 
and so universally acknowledged thai 
it is useless to expatiate on it. The fact 
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that production in the U. S. A. is also 
on a thoroughly competitive basis with 
any other country is illustrated by the 
following statistics: 

“Exports of dyes (aniline dyes only) 
by calendar year: June 30, 1917, to 
December 31, 1917 (6 months), $3,- 
500,000; January 1, 1918, to January 1, 
1919 (12 months), $8,630,000 ; January 
1, 1919, to January 1, 1920 (12 
months), $10,725,000. 

“Exports of dyes (aniline dyes only) 
by U. S. A. Government fiscal years: 
June 30, 1918, to June 30, 1919 (12 
months ), $10,184,000; June 30, 1919, to 
June 30, 1920 (12 months), $17,- 
731,000. 

“These figures speak for themselves. 
It is not our intention to appear over- 
enthusiastic or to make claims for the 
U. S. A. industry’ which are unwar- 
ranted, but we are quite safe in assert- 
ing in terms most emphatic and positive 
that those products, whose manufacture 
has been taken up by American capital, 
American chemists, and American la- 
bor, are in every respect equal to the 
best Germany ever produced and in 
some instances even superior. 

“As is well known, London was be- 
fore the war the acknowledged finan 
cier and money center of the world. 
Had anyone predicted in 1914 that su 
premacy would pass from London to 
New York, the statement would have 
been scoffed at; vet, just such a trans- 
mutation was brought about by the 
World War. Far be it from us to 
augur as complete a change or as 
speedy a change of supremacy in the 
dvestuff industry in favor of the U.S 
A. We are fully aware of the short 
comings in our industry and we know 
that at present the U. S. A. does not 
produce the same number of dves a- 
supplied in pre-war davs by Germany, 
notably the vat colors being missing in 
the lists of Ameriéan offerings. Yet 
the marvelous progress achieved in the 
U. S. A.; the large sums annually ex- 
pended on experimental and research 
work; the stupendous amount of capital 
already invested, and apparently still 
available for future investment in this 
industry, make us wonder whether, with 
continued effort and success, the dye 
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stuff industry in this country will not 
at least be able fully to compete with 
the German monopoly—if ever the 
same returns to pre-war production 
quantitatively and qualitatively.” 


“If ever the same returns to pre-war 
production. That “if” is only 
too plainly an assault upon what evervy- 
one knows to be the truth—which is 
that the German dye industry is arming 
itself for greater conquests than ever 
before, that it has intentionally concen- 
trated in the past year or so on colors 
already made by American firms to the 
exclusion of the rarer dves not yet pro- 
duced, and that it is fundamentally as 
strong or stronger than before. The 
report endeavors to interpret the 
Badische statement so as to portray the 
German dye barons huddling together 
in a frightened group for mutual pro- 
tection against the coming onslaught 
of thé rapacious and formidable Amer 
ican industry, whereas it is simply or- 
ganizing for more powerful attacks up- 
on the dve markets of the world. 

Further, the report goes on to say 

“We could not state the facts and actual 
situation obtaining in the U. S. A. dye 
industry better or more clearly than to 
eee from the following report (pub 
lished October, 1920) by the U. S. A. 
Government itself.””. Then follows that 
portion of the statement of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
which appeared in “Commerce Re- 
ports,” which begins: “With the re 
turn to peace it is evident that whatever 
the demand for dyes made in Germany 
may be, that country will never again 
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regain its lost supremacy in the world 
trade in dyestuffs.” 

It will be recalled by Reporter read- 
crs that in the issue of October 18, un- 
der the heading “Statisticians as Com- 
mentators,” the fallacies in this bit of 
Governmental misinterpretation of 
sound facts were pointed out at some 
length, and at that time the prediction - 
was made that it might well cause much 
harm to the country if taken literally 
by too great a majority of those who 
can see no reason why the American 
dye industry needs rigorous protection. 
lor the conservation of space we refer 
readers to that editorial, remarking in 
passing that here is a concrete example 
of some of the mischief already caused. 

Believe us, gentlemen of the Wetter- 
wald & Pfister Company, you could 
have stated the actual situation obtain- 
ing in the U. S. A. dye industry much 
better—very much better indeed—and 
much more clearly and truly, either by 
considering the statistics alone of the 
Government report which you quote, 
and drawing the obvious conclusion: 
therefrom, or by quoting from the re- 
port of the U. S. Tariff Commission, 
which has made a closer study of the 
dye industry than any other official 
body—and which is just as impartial as 
the Department of Commerce. 

The instincts which led you unerring 
ly to seize upon and make use of the 
one unsound Government document re 
lating to the American dye industry 
when your judgment, if you read the 
Dye Census, must have told you that it 
was unsound, and which led you t 
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place in capitals the words “never 
again” in the opening sentence without 
explaining that the capitals were yours 
and not the Government’s, are plainly 
revealed in your handling of the ma- 
terial contained in your report. 

And they are not instincts, gentlemen, 
which will lead you ultimately to any 
destination worth arriving at in the 
general scheme of things in the Amer- 
ican dye industry. Every man is en- 
titled to his opinion, but it would seem 
as though you were going rather astray 
from the true path which all must tread 
before they can win for themselves and 
for America complete independence in 
the coal-tar chemical industries, and 
upon which independence your future 
depends no matter what department of 
these industries—importing, manufac- 
turing or consuming—you may choose 
to engage in. 
MEADE AND HARRINGTON TO 

HEAD NEW DU PONT DYE- 

STUFFS DEPARTMENT 


FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del., makes the follow- 
ing announcement of changes in or- 
ganization, which were effective Feb- 
ruary 1, 1921: 

The miscellaneous manufacturing 
department will be discontinued; 
substituted therefor within the pro- 
duction department two new depart- 
ments are created, to be known re- 
spectively as the dyestuffs depart- 
ment and the paint and chemicals 
manufacturing department. 

The dyestuffs department will be 
in charge of C. A. Meade, vice-presi- 
dent, with W. F. Harrington as di- 
rector. The dyestuffs sales division 
and the dye manufacturing division 
have been transferred without change 
of personnel to form the selling and 
manufacturing divisions of the new 
dyestuffs department. 

The paint and chemicals manufac- 
turing department will also be in 
charge of.C. A. Meade, vice-presi- 
dent, with Hunter Grubb as director 
and E. C. Thompson as assistant di- 
rector. 

R. W. Sample has been appointed 
manager of paint and varnish sales, 
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Eastern division, with headquarters 
at Thirty-fifth Street and Gray’s 
Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
sales of paints and varnishes will be 
consolidated under Mr. Sample at 
Philadelphia for all of the company’s 
selling branches, with the exception 
of Boston, Chicago, New York and 
San Francisco. The railway, indus- 
trial and architectural representatives 
of the paint and varnish section will 
also report to Mr. Sample. 





WEBSTER WILL RESUME PAT- 
ENT LAW PRACTICE 


Bradford Webster, of 141 Broad- 
way, New York, announces that he 
will resume actively the practice of 
patent and trade-mark law, remain- 
ing president of the Dye Exchange 
Corporation. 

He will have an office in New York 
and Louisville, and in Washington 
will be associated with E. W. Brad- 
ford and Frank W. Dahn. Mr. Brad- 
ford is nationally known as a patent 
lawyer of Indianapolis and Washing- 
ton. Mr. Dahn has been in the Pat- 
ent Office many years and was prin- 
cipal examiner in charge of textiles 
and textile machinery. 

All classes of patents will be han- 
dled, including chemical patents. 


S. R. DAVID RE-ELECTS OFFI- 
CERS AND DIRECTORS 


At the annual meeting of S. R. 
David & Co., held February 1, 1921, 
the following officers were re-elected : 
President and treasurer, Sydney R. 
David; vice-president, Frank L. Mc- 
Cool; secretary and clerk, M. M. 
Flynn. 

The following directors were also 
re-elected: Sydney R. David, Frank 
IL. McCool and George H. Ashton. 








The improvement taking place in 
the textile industry is being reflected 
in the increasing sales of the dyestuff 
makers: for instance, the Atlantic 
Dyestuff Company’s sales of dye- 
stuffs and intermediates for January 
were 76 per cent greater than for the 
month of December, 1920. 
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NORTON RESIGNS FROM 
NATIONAL 

A. L.. Norton, for some time mana- 
ger of the Boston office of the Na- 
tional Aniline & Chemical Company, 
has resigned his position. Mr. Nor- 
ton was associated with the Schoel- 
kopf Company before the formation 
of the National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, and was one of the origi- 
nal officers when Schoelkopf-Beckers 
and the Benzol Products Company 
merged to form the National com- 
pany. It is reported that Mr. Norton 
intends to go in the dyestuff busi- 
ness in Boston on his own account. 


DYEING WOOL AND COTTON 
GOODS 


By Josern. Lorsi 
PREPARING Goops FOR DYEING 


The purpose of dyeing a piece of 
cloth is not only to give the fibers a 
certain color but also to fasten this 
color in and on the fibe:s. A piece of 
goods can be considered to be dyed 
properly only when the dyestuff has 
penetrated the fibers and has been more 
or less permanently fixed there. It 
should be absolutely clear, therefore, 
that if the fiber is not completely freed 
from all impurities previous to dyeing 
there will be hindrances that will im- 
pede the penetration of the fibers by the 
dyestuff or that will make penetration 
impossible. 

As a rule woolen material contains 
fatty substances and metallic soaps 
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which adhere to the fiber and make pen- 
etration of the dyestuff difficult. Also, 


when these substances are present, the 
dyestuff cannot be fixed in and on the 
fiber to the same degree that it can 
when the fibers are clean. Therefore, 
if the dyer desires to do good work he 
must first free the wool fibers from 
these impurities before he starts the 
dyeing process. 


An even absorption of the dyestuff 
by the fibers is possible only when the 
goods have been prepared previous to 
dyeing in some such manner that all 
portions of the goods are equally fit to 
receive the dye. To obtain such a re- 
sult it is absolutely necessary that the 
water used for cleaning and rinsing the 
material be clean and free from sub- 
stances that make water “hard.” These 
metallic salts, unless removed, combine 
with the fats and form insoluble soaps 
on the fibers. Further, not only is it 
necessary to wash wool material with 
soap previous to dyeing but it is also 
necessary to remove all traces of soap 
from the goods before the dyeing op- 
eration is commenced. 


Goods that have been dyed and are 
uneven in color may also undergo 2 
cleaning process before redyeing. In 
this case treatment in a weak muriatic 
acid bath for fifteen minutes will re- 
move the insoluble soap. By this treat- 
ment the greater portion of all insol- 
uble substances are changed to soluble 
ones and may be removed by the sim- 
ple process of rinsing in water. Some 
of the fatty acids remaining simply ad- 
here to the fiber and may be removed 
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by rinsing the material through a bath 
containing soda and ammonia. As a 
final precaution the material may be 
given a treatment with fullers’ earth. 
This will remove the last traces of all 
impurities that may still adhere to the 
fibers. 


DyeInNG Hatr-WooL 


Mixed woolen -goods are usually 
manufactured by mixing, before comb- 
ing, of differently colored wools in the 
loose state. This is particularly true 
when the finer grades of cloth are to 
be woven. Cheap materials are, how- 
ever, employed and as the raw material 
is usually made of virgin wool and 
shoddy, with varying amounts of cot- 
ton, the subsequent dyeing operation 
must be so conducted that the material 
will be colored evenly. 

Some cloths of this class are woven 
with cotton warps and shoddy wool 
weft and cannot, therefore, escape the 
designation of “half wool.” When a 
material such as this is received it is es- 
sential that the cotton warp be dyed as 
deeply as the wool, otherwise the fab- 
ric will appear impoverished. Such 
cloth may be dyed a solid color or one 
color may be dyed on the wool and 
another on the cotton. 

In dyeing cotton and woolen material 
a careful control of the temperature is 
essential to a good quality of work. 
Many dyers do not understand the re- 
lation of temperatures to the results 
they secure and as a result they make 
many mistakes. As a rule the temper- 
ature of the dyebath should range from 
90 to 112 deg. Fahr., depending upon 
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the depth of shade required and the 
goods should be allowed to remain in 
the bath for from forty-five to ninety 
minutes, 

Some of the dyestuffs that are par- 
ticularly suitable for dyeing the wool of 
half-wool goods are given herewith: 
Azo Yellow G, Fast Wool Green B, 
Acid Blue N Extra, Indian Yellow G, 
Brilliant Acid Green 6B, Acid Violet 
4B Extra, Fast Red A, Orange R 
Benzyl Blue B, Benzyl Green B, Acid 
Violet 6BN, Brilliant Milling Green B, 
Formyl Violet 10B. It may be stated 
that in its properties Azo Yellow G is 
identical to Indian Yellow G. In so far 
as results are concerned Fast Wool 
Green B is the same as Brilliant Acid 
Green 6B and Brilliant Milling GreenB 

For the dyeing of any cotton that mav 
be present in piece of goods only such 
dyestuffs that can be applied from a 
neutral bath, either cold or slightly 
heated, should be considered. Those 
fulfilling these conditions areChrysoph- 
enine G, Chloramine Orange, Benzo- 
purpurin 4B and 10B, Diamine Blue3B, 
Diamine Black BHN, Naphthamine 
Green AN, Milling Black L, Naphtha- 
mine Brown H, Naphthamine Black 
AB Extra and RE. 

It is the custom to dye the wool first 
with wool dyes from a neutral bath at a 
moderate temperature and then cover 
the cotton present by working in a cold 
neutral bath. An example of how a 
gold-brown mixture is obtained in one 
bath is given in what follows. We will 
assume that the goods weigh 100 
pounds: 

Prepare the dyebath with ten pounds 
of Glauber’s salt, two pounds of Azo 
Yellow G, twelve ounces of Orange R, 
five ounces of Benzyl Blue B, Direct 
Black GNR. The temperature of the 
dyebath is kept at a temperature of 
about 100 deg. Fahr. and the goods are 
dyed for from forty-five to ninety min- 
utes. 

For an olive mixture on 150 pounds 
of material the following formula is 
used: Fifteen pounds of sulphate of 
soda, one pound of Azo Yellow G, three 
and one-half ounces of Orange R, eight 
ounces of Fast Wool Green B, one 
pound of Direct Cotton Black E, one 
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and one-half pounds of Union Black. 
The goods are dyed for from forty- 
five to ninety minutes at a temperature 
of 135 deg. Fahr. In this case the ad- 
dition of the Union Black serves to sad- 
dle the color of the wool and to give the 
right tone. The cotton Black does not 
color the wool under the conditions 
named. 

For dyeing a yellowish drab on 100 
pounds of material the following for- 
mula is used: Ten pounds of sulphate 
of soda, 0.9 of an ounce of Azo Yellow 
G, 0.45 of an ounce of Orange R, eight 
ounces of Chrysophenine G, four and 
one-half ounces of Chloramine Orange, 
eight ounces of Direct Black GNR. 
The goods are dyed for forty-five min- 
utes at a temperature of 90 deg. Fahr. 

When attempting to produce many 
light shades on half- wool goods it often 
happens that the ground color, caused 
by the presence of the colored shoddy, 
is too deep to admit of reaching the de- 
sired shade. In this case it is usual to 
dye the wool with dyestuffs yielding 
very clean and bright shades with the 
addition of sulphate of soda at a tem- 
perature of about 112 deg. Fahr., and 
to top the cotton portion in a washing 
machine in a short bath with suitable 
substantive dyestuffs. In the latter op- 
eration a proportion of soda should be 
added to the dyebath to prevent the 
wool taking up the dyestuff. 

Mixture shades of black and white 
are produced by employing a weft com- 
posed of an appreciable mixture of a 
black and a white wool and for the 
warp white or gray cotton. When dye- 
ing this class of goods in the washing 
machine Direct Black E and soda are 
used, the goods being run in a strong 
bath for about two hours. The addi- 
tion of soda, as already mentioned, pre- 
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vents the white wool from becoming 
colored by the treatment. After the 
cotton portions are topped the cloth is 
washed for thirty minutes and then 
submitted to the usual subsequent 
processes for the purpose of finishing. 


(To be concluded.) 


Dye-a-Grams 

“England Acts!”—“Reporter” head- 
line. Apparently, then, our Senators 
in Washington are only “acting’’! 

—_—QO— 

“Happy New Year; Get Busy at 
Once!”—Another ditto. A lot of us 
would like to, dear Ed.—but can’t! 

—O—- 


’"Member that old-fashioned “low” 
neck and the slit skirt? Not in it to- 
day are they! Tame, we'll say. 

——Q-—- 

American imports of dye-stuffs the 
other fellow’s pocket. Tell it to your 
Senator! 

—O—_ 


This department hopes that after 
March 4 Mr. Burleson will get a job 
for which he is fitted—that is, if such 
a thing be possible! 

—-—O— 

“‘*Fast: Permanent; not liable to 
fade, as a color. (Webster)’ ”—“‘Re- 
porter” adv. From the definition we 
should judge that this man Webster, 
also, knew the value of the word 
“‘liable..” 

~ ——O— 

A man can't eat an egg nowadays 
without feeling that he’s swallowed the 
price of a ton of coal. 

—O— 

“Preparing Artificial Silk for Load- 

ing and Dyeing”—“Reporter” headline. 
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Which causes us to opine that with this 

same silk there’s been too much “un- 

loading” and not enough “preparing.” 
--0-— 

The value of whiskey is whatever a 
man is willing to pay, plus the chance 
he takes! 

—o-- 

There is not much difference between 
paying an income tax and getting your 
teeth pulled. Let ’em tellya what they 
will, neither is painless. 


—Oo— 

We can well understand all this talk 
about “open shop,” when so many are 
closed! 

eo 
If a man drinks, it’s his own business 


—but only when it doesn’t interfere | 


with someone’s else! 
—o— 

That which we get for nothing is sel- 
dom worth it! 

-—O— 

And did you ever stop to think that 
we can’t have a thaw without a pre- 
liminary freeze-up? But New York is 
different from the rest of the world. 
It did. 

—-O— 


Dr. Bell declares that fish talk to each 
other. Must be like the conversation 
two efficiency experts would carry on! 

— 

A New York minister tells the world 
that the Devil likes painted cheeks. 
Well, all we gotta say is, the Devil has 
mighty poor taste! (It was probably 
more propaganda against American 
dyes, eh, G. E. T.?—Ed.) 
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“The Room that Makes an American 
Dye Industry a Fact”—“Reporter” 
adv. We need no claivoyant to tell us 
that the room’s not located in Wash- 
ington, D. C.! G. E.. T. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


To make chemicals, dyes, etc., 
Otto Hermann has incorporated un- 
der the laws of New York. Head- 
quarters will be in Queens, and the 
capital is $10,000. The incorporators 
are announced as M., A. and O. Her- 
mann. 





With a capital of $5,000 the Globe 
Extract & Color Works have been 
incorporated under the laws of New 
York. The firm will act in the ca- 
pacity of chemists and druggists, and 
headquarters will be located in 
Brooklyn. The incorporators named 
consist of I. L. Strein, I. L. Fink and 
J. Cooper, all of Brooklyn. 





Announcement has been made by the 
Franco-American Chemical Works of 
Carlstadt, N. J., to the effect that this 
company has increased its capital from 
$100,000 to $250,000. 





Adolph Hirsh, formerly of Heller, 
Hirsh & Co., and since 1915 secretary 
and director of G. S. Alexander & Co., 
Inc., has severed his connection with 
that firm, and contemplates, after a 
brief rest, starting in the fertilizer and 
chemical brokerage business in New 
York City on his own account. 


EXPORTS OF SILK FABRICS 
, FROM YOKOHAMA 


Figures given in the Japanese-Amer- 
ican Commercial Weekly show that ex- 
ports of silk fabrics, including habutai, 
from Yokohama during the first eight 
months of this year amounted in value 
to 119,999,946 yen, of which habutai is 
represented by 71,400,074 yen. This 
total shows a decrease of 42,476,463 
yen compared with the whole of last 
year but an increase of 2,467,125 yen 
as against the whole of 1918S. Silk 
fabrics now rank next to raw silk in the 
list of exports from Yokohama. 


“There are mountain peaks in most countries and 
in most histories; the mountain peak of the 
Du Pont Dyestuffs Works is The Indigo Plant.” 


InpIGO!—the first great proof 


of the intention and ability of the Du Pont 
Company to establish a permanent Amer 
ican Dyestuffs Industry—-is now being 
produced. by us in quantity sufficient to 
supply the needs of the entire country. 
With manufacturing facilities second to 
none and with the finest chemical organ 
ization in the country, assurance is given 
by the Du Pont Company that America is 
self-supplying in the matter of dyestuffs. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Sales Dept., Dyestuffs Division 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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The chemical industry — of which 
dyestuff manufacture is an integral 
part—is the most recent addition’ to 
America’s commercial family. 


“National” Dyes 


are a pledge that this new industry 
will be maintained on the basis of 
modern American methods and 
American skill. 


National Amine 
ad Chemical Co.Ine. 


General Offices: 21 Burling Slip, New York 











